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desk. The room was decorated in quiet digni-
fied tones, the curtains of French grey merino,
the furniture covered with some buff colour.
A noble room, the room of a poet, lit now with
the summer sun, and all the summer sounds
mingling beyond the open window.

It was, in fact, Mr. Southey himself who showed
Judith the portraits and then some of his books.
At first she thought him a little alarming with
his dark hair, his grave features, the dignified,
rather remote way he had of moving, a little as
though, she wickedly fancied, he were carrying
the offertory plate in church. He was at first
the official host, cold and ceremonial. He held
up his head as though he knew it was a fine one;
she thought that he certainly was aware that he
was an important personage. She fancied, too,
on their first arrival, that he had thrown an im-
patient glance or two at his writing-table, where
his papers lay, as though he wished his visitors
very far away. And he certainly had no idea as to
who she was; he took care to give her no name
lest he should be in error. She thought that he had
difficulty sometimes in seeing her at all and would
have spoken with the same grave courtesy if she
vanished; he would not know that she had gone.

And then, when they moved to the large
window, he became entirely another person.
When he spoke of this country, this country that
she loved as dearly as he, his voice thrilled, his
face was lit, his black hair flung back.

* You know it is hard for me to speak of these
things. When I first came to Keswick I assured